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POLL 


To stimulate interest in The Wesleyan the 
editors have decided to conduct a poll of the 
student body to discover its literary tastes. 
Read this issue of The Wesleyan carefully and 
answer the following questions. Tear out page 
and put it in the box on the table in the post 
office as soon as possible. 

1. Would you like to read more stories with 

“love interest” in them, like the one on 
page 12? 

2. Did you enjoy the quiz on page 20? Have 
you suggestions for other quizzes? 


3. Are you interested in having other book re- 
views? If so, what kind of books do 

you wish to see reviewed ? 

4. Would you read editorials and views on con- 

troversial issues of national interest if they 
were printed? 

5. Do you prefer serious to humorous poetry? 


6. Would you participate in a contest to dis- 
cover anecdotes about family or friends? 


7. What do you think could be the greatest 
single improvement in this issue of The Wes- 
leyan? — 

Results of this poll will be published in the 
next issue of the Watchtower. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF GEORGE 


The stately moon had sailed into the horizon 
leaving only a dim wave of silver stars and 
shining clouds in the wake of her voyage. Over 
the hill appeared the first of Apollo’s train, and 
with it a faint, hushed glow prophetic of his 
coming. All the earth lay quiet at this, the mid- 
dle hour, and a silver greyness filled the world 
with peace. Somewhere in the distance a little 
bird awakened and sang a song to the dawn. 
Down by the creek a fat green frog croaked. 
The tall pine trees whispered softly to the wind. 
This was nature’s hour. It belonged to the birds 
and the frog and the pine trees. The dawn was 
theirs. 

But today George Campbell intruded. He 
didnt’ mean to. As he wended his way up the 
red clay hill to his sagging little shack beneath 
pines, he had little thought for the dawn. He 
knew only that his black hands, which had clasp- 
ed Lessie’s “teapot money” so early in the eve- 
ning, were empty. He could move his fingers 
and wish and pray and hope, but the money 
wouldn’t be there. How could he tell Lessie? 
You couldn’t explain to a woman how things 
happened; how the crap game started down at 
the garage, how the boys had insisted, how he’d 
gotten ahead and couldn’t stop, and then, sud- 
denly, how the money was gone. How could 
he tell her about the money? He knew the 
money was for the baby, and now it was gone. 
He knew and he was sorry, but you can’t just 
say I m sorry. He was always sorry. Everytime 
he was sorry, but that didn’t do any good. Les- 
sie wouldn’t say anything. She wouldn’t fuss and 
fume. She’d just look at him with those brown 
eyes so big and kind, like a dog’s. He couldn’t 
bear to face those eyes. They wouldn’t be angry. 
They wouldn’t fuss at him. They’d just look 
up at him so full of disappointment and sadness 


that he couldn’t stand it. When Lessie’s eyes 
looked at him it was like being face to face with 
a soul, and he wasn’t fit to look at it. He never 
had been. It had always been this way, Lessie 
so full of hopes and always so good and work- 
ing so hard and him tearing down her dreams 
like a man chopping down a tree. Over and over 
it had happened, and now the baby’s money, 
the money she’d been scrimping and saving so 
the baby would have a chance when it came. 
And now he’d ruined that too. He was no good 
for Lessie; he wasn’t now and he never would 
be. He was no good for anybody. He couldn't 
bear the thought of the hurt in Lessie’s eyes. 
He couldn’t look at those eyes. He couldn’t. He 
couldn’t. 

Reaching the top of the hill he pushed open 
the leaning, unpainted cabin door and tiptoed 
in. There was Lessie as he knew she’d be, asleep 
in the old iron bed with one hand under her 
head. He looked at her there, so peaceful. He 
wanted her always to be that way, with that 
look on her face, so happy and sort of pure. 
He wondered if the Lord ever let niggers be 
saints. He hoped so. Looking at Lessie there, 
she was like a saint, all clean and holy. No, he 
couldn’t tell Lessie. He’d sooner die than tell 
Lessie. He was no good for anybody and he 
wouldn’t hurt her again. He’d make it so she 
wouldn’t get hurt anymore. She was too good to 
he hurt, lying there like an angel who’d fallen 
out of heaven. No, he wouldn’t hurt her any- 
more. He bent over the bed and kissed her on 
the cheek. He looked around the little room 
and tried to memorize it; the charred old stove 
in the corner ; the hobbling three legged dresser 
and the lopsided mirror; the little brown stool 
and the rusty washbucket; the dull grey wall 
with the life insurance calendar on it; the floor 
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that sagged in the middle; and the old iron bed; 
and Lessie, Lessic’s calm, dark face. No, he 
wouldn’t forget. This scene was a part of him. 


It was stamped on his heart. He pushed open 
the door and took a last look. “Bye Lessie,” he 
whispered. He went out and closed the door. 

Betsy Hopkins. 


POEM 

The night played a symphony of silence 

As the moon sedately trod her phantom stair. 
Each step, o’erlaid with velvet midnight, 
Increased the silver brilliance of her hair. 

The sentinel trees on guard stood mute with 

wonder, 

Their arms immobile as she cast her light, 
And the creatures of the night were voiceless 
To fully catch the beauty of the sight. 

The stars to atmospheric curtains 

Withdrew; unwilling to compete with her, 
Yet twinkled intermittently between the folds 
As they felt their curiosity astir. 

Then weary with her climb, the moon descend- 

ed, 

And passing through the door of morn, was 

gone. 

The trees’ and all the creatures’ trance was 

ended, 

And they silently applauded with the dawn. 
Jean Parkins. 
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YOUTH LOOKS AT SOUTHERN TRADITION 


The formula for Southern atmosphere is not 
complicated. Mix well a drawling speech, wide 
verandas and magnolia trees, gallant heroes, 
and beautiful heroines with cotton fields and 
“darkies” for background. The resulting tradi- 
tional South has been immortalized by count- 
less composers and novelists. Although such 
traditions are usually mere figments of the 
imagination, they are certainly innocuous 
enough. We have found the score of “Show' 
Boat” melodious and Gone With the Wind 
highly diverting reading. With the traditions 
which inspired them youth finds no fault. It 
is with a more deadly, more insidious form of 
Southern lore that we wage war. 

Youth denies the validity of a “tradition” 
which would deprive the Negro of inalienable 
rights. The fact that the Negro of today is 
descended from the picturesque pickaninny of 
a century ago should not rob him of citizen- 
ship, force him to live on less than a living 
wage, and make him a target for persecution by 
white robed terrorizers. If such “tradition” 
will vie with the moral law, Southern youth will 
uphold the latter. 


Youth refuses to respect a “tradition” which 
divides the nation by sectionalism and remind- 
ers of a conflict best forgotten. When fellow 
Americans are considered unwelcome and dan- 
gerous foreigners, a more ethical tradition of 
hospitality is lost. 

Lastly, Southern youth w'ould destroy the 
“traditions” which denies the South a chance 
for progress. The industrialists who bar North- 
ern capital and competition from the South 
in an effort to keep the working man in subjec- 
tion are motivated not by tradition but by self 
interest. The absentee landlords who allow the 
soil to be robbed by the backward methods of 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-educated tenant farm- 
ers are more interested in profit than the South- 
ern tradition which would keep the “old planta- 
tion” intact. 

Southern youth is not iconoclastic. We would 
preserve the moonlight and magnolias, the 
glamour and the gallantry, but we will not toler- 
ate the greed and prejudice of shrewd politi- 
cians which is disguised as “tradition.” The 
road to reaction is paved with such “tradi- 
tions:” youth chooses the highway to progress. 

Jane Anne Mallett. 


WOODS PANIC 


There’s naught about save Nature’s work, 
And reason says no dangers lurk, 

But noisy bird-steps smite my ear — 

And I am seized with sudden fear. 

The frog that frolicks in yon grot 
Alarms me in this lonely spot; 

That little squirrel will never know 
That he has frightened human so. 

Perhaps it is that Pan is nigh! 

No other cause is there that I, 

Alone and undisturbed here, 

Should feel this unfamiliar fear. 

Ruby Layson. 


Honorable Mention 
TREASURED MOMENT 

The sound of happy steps on crunchy ground, 
Frosty breath; 

A clearing ’mid a maze of tow’ ring pines . . . 
Forest smells; 

The eager laugh of heart and soul made glad . . . 
Then stillness. 

Radiant face uplifted to the God of all things 
lovely — 

A grateful prayer; 

Sweeping canopy of velvet, deep and rich; and 

sprinkled 

Diamond stars. 

Humble communion with my Maker in quiet, 
wondrous calm . . . 

Treasured moment. 

Elizabeth Lundy. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


Of heaven and hell few agree. There are 
those who believe heaven is what you make it 
as it exists in the mind. ... 


It was December 4th, 1940. Outside London 
shivered and rubbed chapped hands in the win- 
ter fog. Inside the tiny cubes of ice clinked 
pleasantly in the long-stemmed glasses as Henry 
bore the tray among the guests. Clusters of men 
and women in evening dress leaned against the 
chromium rail of the built-in bar. In the long 
oval of glaze-edged mirror behind the bar, the 
faces reflected were sombre, not gay. Wisps 
of low conversation drifted through the room 
— anxious talk about Chamberlain, Munich, the 
RAF . . . 

Across the room a light flickered up, and a 
woman bent to the flame to light his cigarette. 
The man beside her watched her as she leaned 
back into the red leather couch. The diamond 
clasped at her breast rose as she drew the 
smoke deep into her lungs and then sank as it 
curled easily from the cup of her carmine 
mouth. Through the filmy veil it formed in 
front of her face, the man watched her stormy 
black eyes sweep casually around the room and 
rest again on him. His mouth was dry, his 
flinty features taut as their eyes met. They did 
not speak, but there was a speech between them. 
With his eyes he felt his fingers tangling in the 
long, sooty hair, his hands on the curve of her 
throat, his lips hungry on hers. The cigarette 
glowed between her fine, red-tipped fiingers 
again. 


It s cool, Phillip.” Her voice was cool, de- 
liberate. 


He took the cigarette from her fingers an. 
ground it slowly out. “Shall we dance?” Sh 
barely nodded as she rose to take his arm. 

As they started toward the door, Ameli; 


Loring met them. Phillip could not help being 
conscious of the contrast between the black- 
sequined woman on his arm and the pretty 
thing before them in the pale blue satin 
flounces. Amelia was fairy-like, lovely. Carol 
was — Phillip did not know what Carol was. 

“Hello, darling. How’s your job coming? 
I’m trying to keep the ladies entertained,” Phil- 
lip said. 

Carol laughed; it was low and throbbing like 
the beat of the music. “Yes, Amelia, you had 
better stop flitting around your party and take 
your man. You are leaving the two of us alone 
too much.” 

Amelia’s eyes smiled sweetly. “I told you 
you two would love each other, Carol. There 
comes Mr. and Mrs. Shires; she’s such a won- 
derful person — excuse me. I must go speak to 
them.” She pressed Phillip’s arm gently as she 
passed. 

The orchestra was playing an old piece weak- 
ly, so weakly it was hard to distinguish the 
rhythm from the hum of voices around them. 
Carol watched Amelia gesticulating with the 
Shires across the room. She’s such a wonderful 
person, Amelia had said . . . she’s a blind old 
fool; If Margarett wouldn’t spend all her time 
worrying about other people, she might have 
some time to worry about A 1 and that girl at 
the office. His department buyer, was she! Be- 
sides, A 1 Shires didn’t have long to live; Carol 
wondered why he didn’t tell his wife. What 
was it she had read somewhere ... “A sparrow 
fell, and God saw the sparrow fall. And God 
said ‘Make a note of that,’ and the sparrow 
kept on falling.” 
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Carol smiled grimly and slid into Phillip’s 
arms. She felt his hot breath on her temple and 
his hand firm against the small of her back. She 
knew he wanted her to look at him, but she 
didn’t, not even when she moved her hand 
along the back of his neck and let her fingers 
rest under his collar. All at once they were out 
on the veranda. She moved back against one of 
the cold pillars, feigning surprise. 

"Well, Phillip?” 

“What are you trying to do?” he asked 
huskily. 

Carol did not answer. 

“I said, what do you want?” 

"You.” 

His eyes never left her lips. "I came to 
Cypress Manor to announce my coming mar- 
riage to your sister,” he said, forcing each word 
out. 

"Half-sister,” Carol cut in coldly. 

"She is going to be my wife.” 

“Then you’ll marry her, in spite of the fact 
that you’re not what she thinks you are, that 
you never can be.” 

“IVe tried. God knows I’ve tried ...” 

"But you haven’t got it in you, Phillip. A 
man can write, or he can’t write. And you 
can’t.” 

“My God, what are you ?” he groaned. Carol 
did not speak. As she turned away, he seized 
her arm and swung her back to him. Her head 
snapped back, jet curls clung to bare shoulders, 
the diamonds flashed . . . the red lips parted . . . 

The first time the siren wailed, they did not 
even hear it, but as the terrifying thing sounded 
again, Phillip released her quickly. They stum- 
bled with pounding hearts toward the safety 
of the now blacked-out indoors. The party had 
broken fast; these people pouring out of the 
doors had learned what panic or hesitation 
cost in 1940. Carol heard Amelia calling her 
name and Phillip’s; his face was a white blur 
in the darkness, but he did not answ’er. 

“It’s all right, dear. We’re coming,” she 
called calmly. 


Listening to the ugly pound of the motors 
above them as they hurried across Anton Lane 
to the subway-shelter, Phillip pulled the girl 
close to him. 

‘‘They’re on us quick tonight,” he observed. 

The shelter was crowded, mostly with the 
workers who’d been repairing the Thames’ 
bridge. Carol found herself between the tiled 
walls and Phillip straining her ears for the 
whining screams of the bombs and then the 
dulled thunder of the explosions. Amelia stood, 
hand linked in Phillip’s, leading a small group 
singing “Tipperary.” Suddenly Carol was 
thrown violently forward as the whole earth 
rocked beneath them. There was a second long 
thin whistle and then a terrific explosion. Every- 
thing leaped madly in the air, and Carol saw 
Phillip burying Amelia’s head in his shoulder 

and reaching for her. 

* * * * * * 

Carol woke up quietly. She was in a dark, 
small room. Carefully she shifted her body and 
then lightly ran her fingers over her face. She 
seemed to be all right. There was no pain ; there 
were no bandages. Only this shadowy, hushed 
room she’d never been in before. Never been 
in before? Yet it had a touch of the familiar 
about it . . . Her gown and the rest of her things 
were neatly laid across a chair. Everything 
she’d had at the shelter . . . strange. She lay 
there struggling to piece things together, and 
gradually her mind began to focus on some- 
thing else. Amelia ! Phillip and Amelia ! Where 
were they? Vainly her brain groped around; 
she felt keen, fresh . . . yet her mind refused to 
concentrate. The awful, rough darkness op- 
pressed her. Was it night? She wondered 
whether she dared move. After an interminable 
time she slid out of bed onto the floor which 
was damp and cold under her bare feet. But she 
had never felt so light, so almost airy . . . 
Silently she skimmed to the window and drew 
the curtain. 

She stepped back horrified . . . out there it 
was black too! Blackened mountains hung over 
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the house, and the valley was nothing but a 
shadow. It was all shadows ! The valley of the 
shadow of death! Carol shuddered at the 
thought and began to dress feverishly. What 
was beyond that one door she must know. Her 
hands shook unreasonably as she tried to button 
up her dress, and she felt the beads of sweat on 
her forehead melting together. Frantically she 
flung open the door and dashed into the un- 
lighted living room. There was another door 
across the room . . . beyond that was light and 
air, God’s own pure light . . . she tore open the 
heavy door. But there was no light there either 
. . . only blackness, wretched, wretched black- 
ness! She reeled weakly and dug her nails into 
the rotted porch rail in an attempt to support 
her bloodless body. But it was futile; she sank, 
sobbing hysterically, to the steps. 

It was a full quarter of an hour later before 
her half-crazed mind became more calm, and, 
resting her wet cheek against the rail, Carol 
for the first time realized it might be dusk. Her 
red eyes moved slowly out over the murky 
scene before her. Of course, that was it! It was 
late evening or early dusk. And yet . . . yet 
there was still something unnatural in the mo- 
tionless shadows. Something eerie; something 
unseen, but there. Definitely there. And then 
she saw it. Far up the valley . . . far, far up, 
there was a tiny glow, a light, a speck of the 
day’s heavens. Carol went dizzy, ill. She felt 
like this once before when she was a child and 
had crawled off a second-story ledge and fallen, 
fallen . . . She clutched her stomach now. Where 
was she? Where was Phillip . . . and Amelia? 
Oh, don’t let Amelia be here to . . . she is too 
gay, too good. And Phillip . . . Phillip had 
loved Amelia. In her terror Carol begged some 
vague diety to keep them safe together. But 
even as she thought it, she remembered that 
burning kiss on the balcony and every fibre of 
her ached for him. 

The door clicked behind her. 

Carol, dear, what in the world are you do- 
ing? I thought you were sleeping, but I got up 


at dawn to pick some of these beautiful flowers. 
They were so golden at sunrise, and I really 
felt quite well. You are not hurt, then? I dream- 
ed you were quite unharmed, but I could not 
help worrying a little. Do come help me ar- 
range the blossoms,” Amelia’s voice tinkled 
through the air. She was still in the blue satin, 
but it seemed grey and her hair was no longer 
a shimmering blond, but a dirty, bark color. 
Carol stared at the little bunch of flowers in 
Amelia’s hands. Golden! They were ghastly 
black sprigs ! Carol thought she had never seen 
anything so ugly. 

Amelia was still talking, “But, Carol, don’t 
you wonder where we really are? Why are we 
here?” She gave a delighted little sigh, “It’s 
all so lovely, but who . . . ?” She looked at 
Carol with such simplicity now that Carol bit 
her lips to keep from crying again. Lovely? Oh, 
heaven, don’t let Amelia lose her mind! 

“Where’s Phillip?” she managed. 

“Oh, they’re all inside talking about it." 
“All?” 

“Yes, that is, all except Mrs. Shires . . . 
she’s out walking in the gardens.” 

“Gardens?” 

“Over by the lake where all the birds you 
hear are. But, there, dear, you have just gotten 
up and haven’t had time to see everything. Do 
come let me show you the lake.” Suddenly 
Amelia’s voice mellowed into a low undertone 
as she drew' near Carol. “But, Carol, there’s 
something very strange here. Don’t you feel 
very, very light, almost . . . well, empty?" 

Carol looked hard at her. So that one thing 
had impressed her sister! 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the odd thing about it is . . . that, well 
. . . well, you can walk on it ... the lake, I 
mean. Oh, I know it sounds mad, but you must 
see for yourself. Mrs. Shires and I walked 
almost across it this morning, but w'e got so 
w'arm w’e had to turn back.” 

Carol stared at her; she wanted to shake her, 
but she was afraid to. Warm? She rubbed her 
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stiff arms. 

“Carol!” Phillip’s voice was strong and mas- 
culine behind her. She whirled around and their 
eyes met again. She could not read his, but they 
were not clear and happy like Amelia’s. They 
were clouded, mystified. 

“Phillip, oh, Phillip!” 

Amelia said softly, “Carol hasn’t gotten over 
the shock yet. Do take her inside and put her 
to bed. She needs a rest, don’t you Carol?” 

“No, no, no, no!” Carol’s voice rose to a 
thin, flute-like scream. “No, Phillip, no.” He 
slipped his arms around her tenderly, and she 
clung to him. 

“We’ll just sit here a while together.” Over 
her shoulder he motioned Amelia to leave them. 
When she had vanished into the house, Phillip 
lifted Carol’s face. 

“Get ahold of yourself, darling. I’m afraid 
we’ve got to face it.” 

“But what is ‘it’, Phillip?” 

“I’m not sure, of course, no one can be. But 
. . . I think we’re either dead or between life 
and death.” 

Carol shuddered again, and he pressed her 
face against his chest. After a while she said, 
“But, Phillip . . . it’s all light and sun to Ame- 
lia.’’ 

“Yes.” 

“But...?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you. It seems weird 
to me, unnatural, but nothing unpleasant.” 

“Unpleasant! Phillip, it’s horrible 1 I tell you 
it’s all black. Black, do you hear, everything 

ft 

• • • 

“Shhhh.” He pulled her close. “Shhh, dear, 
we’re all together.” 

“But, we’re not together! Mrs. Shires walks 
on water, Amelia picks golden flowers, you . . . 
oh, God . . ” 

It took the whole morning to calm her, but 
the gnawing fear never left her, and Phillip 
knew it. Later that afternoon the little group 
sat around the porch and talked it over. Phillip 
never left Carol’s side; he made her be quiet 


and listen to the others. Amelia was busy de- 
scribing the woods to an old woman who finger- 
ed the flowers in ecstasy. She must have been 
a beggar to judge from her ragged skirts and 
the pinched look of her yellowish face. In a cor- 
ner, a plain-looking WREN played absently 
with a baby; she was obviously stunned, but 
her mechanical movements served to keep the 
infant satisfied. Across the table from her a 
man pondered thoughtfully; he had introduced 
himself as Lord Asbury and had explained that 
he had just left a session of the House of 
Lords when the raid came. Next to Mrs. 
Shires, a man in overalls stared blankly from 
face to face; Margarett Shires was trying to 
tell him about Calvary. A1 Shires was not try- 
ing to tell anybody anything; he was chalky, 
and very quiet. That was all of them . . . Ame- 
lia, Carol, Phillip, Mr. and Mrs. Shires, a 
WREN and a baby, a Lord, a crippled wom- 
an, and a dazed laborer. They sat there sift- 
ing ideas, striving to reach each other, hiding 
what they feared most. What Phillip had said 
was true; they were either dead or between 
life and death. But penetrate the mystery fur- 
ther, they could not. Eventually, Lord Asbury 
moved that they simply wait the outcome in 
peace. Amelia and Margarett Shires were de- 
lighted; they both claimed they were already be- 
witched by the beauty of the place and hoped 
they’d never have to go anywhere else. The old 
woman readily agreed; she hadn’t felt any of 
the old pain since she’d been here. Carol was 
sick; she sought out A1 Shires. His mouth was 
twisted, and his fingers probed his side nervous- 
ly .. . evidently, he had. Lord Asbury was say- 
ing that it certainly would be easier for a man in 
this natural valley where none of man’s greedy 
corruption had tainted existence. But he would 
not commit himself further, and when Amelia 
pressed him, he excused himself and left the 
room. The WREN determinedly kept her eyes 
fastened on the baby . . . and Carol suddenly 
realized it hadn’t cried once all day. The work- 
man seemed much concerned about the WREN. 

“What about you, Miss?” 


Her faded eyes wavered. “Well, I ... I do 
like little Eddy . . 

“How do you know his name’s Eddy?" Carol 
shrieked before she caught herself. 

The woman drew herself up, and some of 
her plainness became less noticeable, in spite of 
the mousey hair and the pencil line of her lips. 

“Well, I guess I can call him Eddy if I likes. 
He’s mine now, ain’t he?” 

Carol shrank back; she didn’t understand 
why she’d said that. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

“Of course you are, dear,” Amelia said, 
squeezing her unwilling hand. 

“It’s all right,” the WHEN said timidly and 
added, “I ain’t never had a little one.” 

The workman was admitting there was one 
thing the place had to its credit ... no work.” 
It sure would be nice never to have to work 
again, and I kinda’ like Eddy too,” he defended 
the WREN as he patted the baby’s chubby 
arms. 

But Carol knew when she looked at Phillip 
that he had not surrendered; he did not want 
to stay. Very well, then let Amelia stay . . . 
she would fight to go back with Phillip at her 
side. They would go back. The thought brought 
some warmth into her body, and when Phillip 
took her to her room later she lifted her face to 
him and, for the first time in twelve hours, fear 
was swept from her mind. 

To Carol, there was nothing but darkness, 
to Amelia nothing but day, so there could be 
no logical division into night and day. They 
simply slept till they woke to another “day" 
of wondering ... of rapture to some, of agony 
to others. Once Carol met A1 Shires in the 
woods; he was sucking on a blade of grass 
when he heard her behind him. 

Oh, hello, Carol, he said still concentrat- 
ing on space. She folded her slim legs under her 
on the thick-veined leaves and plucked absently 
at the ugly moss. If only she could see some- 
thing bright . . . glittering . . . 

“You know, Carol, I’ve been sorta’ like this 
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weed all my life . . . growing bigger and bigger 
till I strangled everyone else out at the firm. 
And then Margarett . you knew about Doris 
and me, but Margarett never did. And she 
wouldn’t have believed it if anyone had told 
her.” He paused and glanced down the valley. 
“I rather like it here where there aren’t any 
contracts to cut your best pal’s throat for. And, 
you know, I’ve sorta’ gotten over Doris; I think 
I can forget her completely here. I wonder 
whether Margarett will try it with me again 
. . . she’s like a fire that’s always there to keep 
you warm. I, well ... I didn’t say anything 
that first day 'cause I thought it was pretty 
bleak here, but now . . . well I wouldn’t have 
had much more time there anyhow.” 

Carol didn’t wait to hear any more; she fled 
to Phillip’s arms, but he only suggested a short 
walk. She felt deserted, betrayed. Phillip was 
writing all the time lately when she wasn’t in 
his arms . . . writing good stuff. Stuff she’d said 
he didn’t have in him. And Amelia was always 
there beside him saying the right thing. Carol 
choked back the bitter exclamation and drew 
the shawl Amelia had made her closer to her 
cold shoulders. 

“Phillip, what’s wrong with you?” The hurt 
tone of her voice made him push the papers 
away from in front of him, and. reaching up, 
he pulled her down onto his lap. 

“I don’t know’, Carol. It’s just that . . .” She 
was watching him, not understanding the pain 
in his face; he gave it up and laid his head 
wearily against her. 

W hen she heard footsteps dragging across 
the porch, Carol got up and began automatical- 
ly arranging some of Phillip’s papers. Lord 
Asbury came in and dropped into a chair oppo- 
site Phillip. 

“We can’t make it, boy; the valley’s incredib- 
ly long and utterly impenetrable.” He took his 
glasses off and rubbed his eyes, “It looks as 
though we’re here to stay.” 

“And the plans?" 

England will have to fight without them," 
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Asbury answered as he flung a small packet 
onto the table from an inner pocket. “God 
must not have wanted the thing used.’’ He rose 
and went to the window; staring out into the 
shadows, he was a beaten man. Carol looked at 
the two men. What were they talking about? 

Phillip ran his hand through his hair in a 
futile gesture. “It would have saved her a lot.” 

“Yes.” 

Carol could stand it no longer. “What are 
you two talking about ?” 

“Carol, Lord Asbury was carrying the only 
plans for a certain defense the House had just 
passed on. We were hunting some way to get 
them back." 

At the window, Asbury squared his shoul- 
ders. “But we can’t, so . . .” he walked signifi- 
cantly toward the papers. A moment later only 
the wrinkled ashes remained. “And now,” he 
said with something akin to relief, “I’m going 
to rest . . . rest and think, the two things I’ve 
been wanting to do ever since Oxford.” 

Carol’s mouth went dry with despair; she 
knew if Asbury would continue the struggle 
and the search, Phillip would. She said tensely, 
“Then, you’re not going to try to go back any- 
more?” 

He paused in the doorway. “No, that’s all 
theirs now.” 

Phillip’s eyes followed the vanishing figure 
out into the darkness. “In a way, I’m glad for 
him ... he never wanted to go back.” The 
sound of voices outside prevented Carol’s an- 
swering. 

“You wouldn’t believe my old bones could 
still do that, would you, my boy ?” 

“Well, Mother, you’re feeling pretty spry, 
but let’s not overdo it so soon,” the workman 
laughed as they came in and flopped on the 
couch. The WREN followed with the baby still 
gurgling around her neck. Carol looked from 
the modest, uniformed figure to the almost 
toothless old woman w’ith the brownish 
splotches on the almost transparent skin. Con- 
temptuously she wondered for which the man 


on the couch had been scrubbing his nails earlier 
that day. She wanted to leave the room, but she 
dreaded the heavy dusk outside so she drew a 
chair up beside Phillip. Eventually Lord Asbury 
returned with Amelia, they were singing some- 
thing about lilacs in the spring time. Carol kept 
her eyes glued on Phillip’s paper. 

Amelia and Asbury were still discussing plans 
for the garden when Margarett and A1 Shires 
strolled in looking so ridiculously schoolish that 
even after they explained that they’d been wad- 
ing, Amelia could not resist teasing them. Carol 
knew after the first glance that he’d told her. 

“Carol,” Phillip said softly at her side, 
“Read this.” She looked down at the large, 
squared print. 

“And I walked through the valley of the 
shadow, 

And I feared till I saw the great light, 

And I reached out and touched the face of 
God.” • 

She raised her eyes to his quietly. “You?" 

And then suddenly the room went utterly 
black ... a velvety, perfumed black, not like 
anything any of them had ever known. A 
strange relief flooded through Carol at the 
change from the coarse ugliness of the former 
dark to the sweet of this warm, rich black. She 
felt Phillip’s strength flow into her through the 
hand that had immmediatelv found her. There 
were several startled gasps, and then the work- 
man’s voice came, “Don’t be afraid, Mother.” 

Even as he spoke a beam of light struck the 
far wall and flattened out into a perfect square, 
much like a moving-picture screen. It was a 
screen! For all of a sudden there was a scene 
before them; it was a gang of boys stealing 
apples. One of them lying to his mother . . . 
growing and being rebellious in a reform school. 
Then out again and a man. The old woman’s 
voice knifed the hush, “Don’t be afraid, son." 
For it was the man in overalls up there on the 
screen now peddling dope, now awkward at 
the funeral of his mother after her leap from 
suicide bridge. And then there was a new walk 
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when he left the prison, soon a home and two 
little girls with curls flopping under yellow rib- 
bons . . . little girls who could never have 
guessed their gentle “papa” had ever been any 
different. The man’s sobs echoed through the 
room, as his head sank on the lap of the old 
woman. 

But the picture had not stopped. There was a 
girl up there now, a soldier, an unsuccessful 
search for a marriage license on a five hour 
pass . . . The girl crumpled on the floor four 
months later with a wire clutched in her right 
hand, hours of delirium when she vainly begged 
God to save her baby anyhow, bleak despair 
and the enlistment when she couldn’t get an- 
other job . . . The WREN never spoke a word; 
she did not cry either — she merely tightened 
her arms around the baby sleeping against her. 

Someone was singing on the screen now at a 
big recital . . . Amelia! Amelia begging her 
mother to support Carol after their father’s 
desertion, Amelia forgiving the snipped locks 
Carol flung triumphantly at her feet when she 
woke up from a nap, Amelia bandaging an 
alley cat’s scatched paw after she made Carol 
untie the can, Amelia grownig up at school and 
flunking French, walking in the park and a 
young writer riding past, walks together after 
that . . . and the two climbing the path to Cy- 
press Manor . . . From the corner of her nar- 
rowed eyes, Carol could see Phillip straining 
to breathe regularly. 

The scene changed. A young lad winning a 
science award, a haughty refusal of a scholar- 
ship, driving three hundred miles through a 
blizzard for a contract, donating $1,000 to a 
lovely, young girl— no, to a Crusade for the 
Propagation of the English Church in South- 
ern Tunis. A quiet marriage at the Community 
House, the bride teaching night courses on the 
Letters of Paul, a gnawing pain and a doctor 
giving him nine months to live, a drive to the 
shore with a sympathetic secretary . . . “Al, 
dear,” Margarett’s voice whispered, “you 
should have told me. I didn’t know you were ill 


at all. Why, why, you could have died without 
me !” 

That chapter had vanished off the screen like 
each of the preceding, as though some invisible 
hand had wiped it off or blown across the sheeny 
surface. Carol leaned forward; who was next? 
If only it would hurry! Why didn’t the screen 
clear instead of just swimming around? Why 
didn’t it clear? If only it would ... if only it 
never would! 

Another girl moved on the bright square on 
the wall. Carol strained forward, teeth tightly 
locked ... no, no, this was someone else. The 
girl was inaugurating the new student govern- 
ment officers, cramming at nursing school, un- 
packing at St. Albans Hospital. Secret meet- 
ings with a young pianist, the shocking dis- 
covery that his wife was in her ward, the simple 
mistake . . . Across the room from Carol, the 
old woman beside the workman rose clutching 
her throat. The woman in the bed on the 
screen writhes in death. She was lying uncon- 
scious on the floor when the picture showed her 
pale figure confessing to man who never took 
his hands off the ivory keys as she wept beside 
him. 

The images melted together, piano, nurse, 
player, . . . one formless mass. And then there 
was a huge estate, and a little boy at the death 
bed of his father, Oxford without cricket, a 
sweet girl and two years of love and laughter 
before she wed his best friend and the boy tast- 
ed the bitterness of his first failure, and years 
later a sweeping black robe when he took oath 
and seat in the House of Lords . . . 

The list was shortening. Carol counted them 
with a horrible fascination . . . Margarett 
Shires, Phillip, herself. It was Margarett Shires. 
A different Margarett. although as exquisitely 
delicate as the woman they knew, yet different. 
Excitable, unhappy, distrustful under her 
father’s drunken cruelty night after night. Her 
mother’s jeers at the preacher u’ho came to her 
side in her pneumoniae delirium, her father’s 
laughing, bleary-eyed face. Margarett leaving 
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one night with one dress and three books, the 
kind policeman taking her to the Community 
House . . . dressing immaculately to impress 
the important Mr. Shires she was to approach 
for the society. A few minutes more and the 
image was fading into nothingness. Phillip’s 
hand tightened on Carol’s; they did not know 
there was anyone else in the room . . . only 
Carol and Phillip . . . and Amelia ! 

Out of the haziness, more and more clearly 
a young man was seen struggling before a type- 
writer, the rejection slips, frayed cuffs and a 
gentle young singer who could understand . . . 
and whose name was Loring, w'hich meant 
money, ... a bewitching sister. . . Neither Carol 
nor Phillip looked any longer. Carol’s was much 
worse. No one broke the dead silence as the 
beautiful, kind blackness lifted. Finally Amelia 
got up and went to Phillip’s side. 

“Phillip, Carol, I guess things can’t always 
work out for one person. You’ve both had it 
hard everywhere else. Just, . . . just remember 
that I love you two more than I can ever love 
anyone else. . .” 

Carol was suddenly not afraid anymore; she 
was almost serene. “Thank you, Amelia,” she 
said distinctly, “but, really, you don’t have to be 
so noble; Phillip and I have had that settled a 
long time. You see, we are going back.” 

“Wait a minute ...” Phillip had sprung up, 
and now’ he took both Carol’s shoulders in a 
hard grip, “we’re not going anywhere. Why 
should we? Fight, fight, fight . . . and for what? 
Carol, look around you — it’s beautiful.” 

“Beautiful ! Phillip, you must be mad,” Carol 
lashed out in hot fury. “I won’t let you stay 
here. You will go back. You love me. Oh, you’re 
not so much better than I am . . . you would 
have taken me that night if it hadn’t been for 
the raid. You can’t leave me now. Not now, 
Phillip. You love me . . . we can have each 
other now. We will go back ! We will, we will 1” 

Phillip’s face had gone ashen. “Not we, 


Carol," he said with an effort. 

“Phililp . . . you . . .’’ But before she could 
finish her voice was drowned out in a terrible 
roaring surge. 

The WREN ran to the window. “It’s the 
lake. The lake’s here, swallowed up the whole 
valley, and come to our very door I’ 

Margarett Shires pressed to the door. “It’s 
God come to get us, Al.” The lake sparkled 
blindingly and rippled along like some oriental 
music. And far, far at its end where the valley’s 
horizon used to be, was still the speck of light 
Carol had seen. Only now it was a dazzling 
whiteness ... a gigantic splotch of Godful 
glory. Margarett drew her husband out, and 
enraptured, they moved silently toward the 
light. 

“Come on, Mother,” the workman said 
hoarsely as the old woman hobbled to the door. 
As they stepped out onto the water, their foot- 
prints scarcely rippled the surface of the blue, 
blue flood. Asbury took the WREN’s arm: 
speechless, with the baby whimpering in her 
arms, she walked out with him. Amelia slipped 
an arm around Carol. 

“Let’s go, dear," she said. 

Carol recoiled in horror from her sister; 
she was not blind . . . that was a vile, murky 
swamp out there, murderous in the treacherous 
swirling eddies, horrible, terrifying . . . Black, 
black, black . . . 

“No, no, no. I will go back! I will, do you 
hear? I will,” her scream rose to a frenzied 

pitch, “I will go back, I will . . .” 

****** 

Carol woke as the nurse bent over her to in- 
ject another needle. She looked around the sun- 
ny hospital room slowly, painfully. And then 
she said simply, “The others are all dead; even 
Phillip. They would not come back.” Nurse 
and doctor looked across the bed, at each other, 
stunned. 


Leanore Dippy. 
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0, SAY CAN YOU SEE . . . 

Below is a list of 12 items that each of us 
see around the campus. How carefully do 
you notice things? How keen is your observ- 
ing power ? Try your luck ! 


1. Where does the name Stromberg appear f 

a. On the dining hall knives. 

b. On the electric clocks. 

c. On the lamps in the library. 

2. Hove many white columns are on the Mount 
Vernon porch f 

a. 10 

b. 8 

c. 14 

3. How many steps are in each stairway leading 
to the library f 

a. 20 

b. 14 

c. 18 

4. tVhy does the fountain run in the rain f 

a. Because it can’t be turned off. 

b. Because of the donator’s special request. 

c. Because it is a part of the Wesleyan ice 
plant. 

5. What famous poet did most of his writing 
in the Kingfisher Cabin which is now on our 
campus f 

a. Robert Loveman. 

b. Harry Stillwell Edwards. 

c. Sidney Lanier. 

6. The design above the library desk is of: 

a. A boar hunt. 

b. An abstract design. 

c. Bulls* heads. 


7. What color is the sofa under the clock in the 
student lounge f 

a. Aqua. 

b. Rose. 

c. Yellow. 

8. IVhat is the inscription on the sun dial f 

a. Early to bed, early to rise. 

b. Grow old along with me, the best is yet 
to be. 

c. Time flies. 

9. Where on our campus do we find the Alma 
Mater inscribed ? 

a. On a plaque in the basement of the library. 

b. On a plaque in the Grand Parlor. 

c. On a plaque on the entrance gates. 

10. What are the silhouettes on the weather 
vane? 

a. Girls playing tennis. 

b. Girls playing soccer. 

c. Girls playing basketball. 

1 1. IVho donated the fountain to the school f 

a. The Phi Mu Sorority. 

b. The Alpha Delta Pi. 

c. The Alumnae Association. 

12. Who donated the entrance gates to the 
school f 

a. Phi Mu. 

b. Alpha Delta Pi 

c. The Alumnae Association. 

(Answers to Quiz found on page 23.) 
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BOOK REVIEW 

THE UNCOUTH GENIUS 


Betty Thompson 

Review of The Portable Thomas Wolfe 
Edited by Maxwell Geismar 
(The Viking Press) $2 


Back in 1916 a gangling, overgrown boy six- 
teen years old went away to the university in 
his home state. He was over six feet, three 
inches tall and weighed only 130 pounds. This 
boy was filled with the wild furious energy of 
genius, a lust for knowledge and experience, 
that set him apart from his fellows. He felt 
that he was different, and it made him lonely 
and unhappy. He felt that his difference was 
due to his superiority, and that difference did 
not hurt so much. He, by his own admission, 
performed brilliantly in those things that 
touched his interest and dully or not well at 
all in those which did not. 

Being a genius, however, was not enough. He 
"anted to be accepted by his fellows, and he 
looked on the smooth, confident fraternity men 
with envy. By the spring of his junior year, the 
choosiest fraternity was letting down its bars 
and admitting homespun lads from the other 
side of the tracks due to embarrassing financial 
difficulties. One day, the story goes, a brother 
turned up with a candidate who was just a bit 
too uncouth — our gangling giant. He was about 
to be blackballed unanimously when a report 
circulated that a visiting celebrity had hailed 
the furious youth as “probably a genius.” The 


brethren decide to take a long chance — and 
elected Thomas Wolfe to membership. 

The critics took much the same attitude to- 
ward Tom Wolfe. There were many things 
about his prodigious volumes that they dis- 
liked. He did not fit into the accepted defini- 
tion of a writer, and they didn’t know how to 
classify the thousands of lyrical words that 
poured from his pen in his amazing thirty- 
eight years. Few, however, could deny his 
genius, and so he was elected to the ranks of 
“great American novelists.” 

Eight years after his death the controversy 
is still raging. The recent publication of the 
Viking Portable Thomas fVolfe has added 
fresh fuel to the raging fire. Franz Schoenber- 
ner’s article, “Wolfe’s Genius Seen Afresh,” 
which appears in the August 4 edition of the 
New York Times Book Review, was European 
intellectual’s affirmation of the belief held by 
many Americans that Wolfe, alone, among the 
most famous of serious contemporary writers, 
was endowed “with the prophetic Ethos and 
poetic Pathos of the true genius.” 

The eloquent defense by the author of “Con- 
fessions of a German Intellectual” did not go 
long without a reply from the other side. Rus- 
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sell Maloney, Times book reviewer who de- 
scribes himself as “spokesman for a small group 
of cads who believe that Thomas Wolfe was 
only a part-time genius,” writes a few weeks 
later in that same periodical that he does not 
consider a genius a man who wrote 10,000 
words a day “out of sheer idiot compulsion,” a 
man who has to have his work pruned and edit- 
ed by another man before it is ready for publi- 
cation, a man who is not able to assimilate the 
ordinary experiences of life and project them 
in significant fictional form — thus summing up 
most of the opposition’s grievances against 
Wolfe. 

In his introduction to the Viking Portable 
Thomas fVolfe, editor Maxwell Geismar gives 
a fine, objective analysis of the man and his art. 
Geismar has reprinted in this volume not an 
anthology of the best of Thomas Wolfe but 
selections from his four great books arranged 
in biographical form. These biographical selec- 
tions from an autobiographical novelist to- 
gether with “The Story of a Novel,” Wolfe’s 
own account of his literary methods, tell a 
single, coherent story of the Eugene Gant- 
George Webber-Thomas Wolfe that Geismar 
talks about in the introduction. 

Geismar is not blind to Wolfe’s touches of 
provincial prejudice and arrogance, his occa- 
sional blind hatred and vindictive envy. But 
he does not dismiss him with the patronizing 
attitude of some of our more erudite critics, 
notably Alfred Kazin who considers Wolfe an 
overgrown boy who never reached mental and 
spiritual maturity. 

“What was remarkable,” says Geismar, “was 
not that young Wolfe was the sort of person 
he seemed to be — but that he wasn’t.” 

“For in a sense it seemed that almost every- 
thing around him — his origins, his tempera- 


ment, the particular pattern his life fell into — 
conspired to make him into this sort of bigoted 
provincial; the real fascination of his story is 
by what sort of spiritual jujitsu he managed 
to slipt out of fortune’s iron collar." 

It is hard for one who has read all of Wolfe 
many times to judge how well Geismar has 
chosen the passages that describe Wolfe’s 
escape from the “iron collar.” If it appears 
completely and clear to us it may be that we 
are drawing from the great store of informa- 
tion that we remember from his complete 
works. Again for those of us who knew Wolfe 
well any selection will seem fragmentary and 
incomplete after the long-winded magnificence 
of the wholes. 

What is and should be, obvious from Geis- 
mar’s creative editing is that Wolfe was a de- 
veloping man and a developing artist in an age 
that seemed to be spiritually static. When 
others in the Thirties were closing their eyes 
to the threat of Fascism and blind fatalism, 
Wolfe had the moral and artistic courage to 
state his Credo. He believed that we must deny 
disbelief all along the way. With the Spanish 
philosopher Unamuno, he believed that we must 
live so that total extinction, if that be man’s 
ultimate fate, is an unjust, not a just, fate. 

Possibly Geismar has been so eager to get 
across Wolfe’s ethical maturity that he has neg- 
lected to print some of Wolfe’s greatest writ- 
ing, that which has nothing to do with politics, 
philosophy, or ethics. It is impossible to sepa- 
rate an autobiographical (despite the fact that 
he despised being termed such) writer like 
Wolfe from his creative efforts, however, and 
Geismar has succeeded admirably in displaying 
objectively a man through his owm subjective 
writings. 

(Answers to Quiz found on page 23.) 
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Honorable Mention 

STUDY IN GREEN 


Over a cup of coffee and a bowl of noodle 
soup it occurred to me one day that the whole 
world is green. A part of this green world ap- 
peals to our sense of touch, a part to our sense 
of taste, a part to our sense of smell, a part to 
our sense of sight and a part to our sense of 
pride. 

Felt feels green because it is smooth and 
cool. Beans and apples taste green and fresh. 
Grass, dew and rain smell green. Dew and rain 
smell light green when they first fall and dark 
green a little later. Grass smells particularly 
green when it is fresh cut. 

All situations may be measured in shades of 
green. Take the seasons. Every season is green. 
Spring is a fresh, crisp, green full of newness 
and life. Summer is a vibrant green, bright and 
active. Autumn is a sick, yellow, faded green. 
Winter is a dark, grey, dead green. 

People are the same way. One of my best 
friends is definitely kelly. She is a bright girl, 
full of personality, loaded with pep, outstand- 
ing and attractive. Other people are Nile green. 
These are light, sweet individuals who have as 
much depth as they have hue. Chartreuse peo- 
ple are fascinating. They are deep enough to 
hold mysteries and light enough to make you 


think they don’t. A jade person I once knew is 
one of the most unusual people I have ever 
known. She alters with circumstances as jade 
varies with different light. Olive people strike 
me as being dull, unemotional, unmovable, 
static objects while forest green people hold the 
depth of meaning that is more than surface dye. 

All kinds of people are a kind of green, but 
all kinds of people are also all kinds of green. 
I feel squash green when I first get up in the 
morning. If breakfast is my favorite, I brighten 
to a grass green. With a pleasant morning, I 
am kelly at lunch. I spend my afternoon being 
all shades of green, according to my environ- 
ment. Night falls on a very deep green me. 

Through these different stages weaves a 
mood thread which varies with every stitch. It 
is possible for me to dissolve hue and adopt new 
hue instantaneously. What color arc you when 
you are jealous? I am pea green. How does vic- 
tory affect you? It makes me kelly. I am olive 
when I am worried or disappointed. 

With all ths greenness that I have poured 
out, it should be possible for me to feel not 
quite so . . . but I do . . . terrible chartruese. 
Pardon me while I kelly. Don’t he green with 
envy. 

Mae Hightower 
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THE DREAM IS FLED 


Eleanor gently laid her young son in his bed, 
tucking the cover under his chin carefully, not 
to wake him. She straightened, catching her 
breath at the sharp pain that knifed through 
her back. Tommy was a sturdy child, heavy for 
his two years, “I shouldn’t have carried him,” 
she thought, but he had gone to sleep in her lap. 
She looked down at his sleeping face and 
thought for the dozenth time how like Nelson 
he was: the brown hair, with its suggestion of 
a cowlick in front, long, dark eyelashes brush- 
ing his cheek, even his straight little nose looked 
like Nelson. “And how am I to tell your Daddy 
that you’re going to have a little brother or 
sister?” 

She considered it as she walked wearily 
down the stairs. How was she to tell Nelson ? 
She had to tell him, for she was sure now, and 
the knowledge sharpened the vague uneasiness 
she’d been aware of for days into a sick panic 
that gripped at her stomach when she thought 
about it. It wasn’t that she didn’t want a baby, 
or that Nelson didn’t. It was just that now — 
well, they couldn’t afford it, and Eleanor had a 
dim feeling that she and Nelson weren’t in the 
right frame of mind to have a baby, somehow. 
“And I’m too tired to have a baby now, God.” 
She was tired in every fiber of her slender body: 
her head hurt, her legs were sore, and there 
was that pain that kept coming in her back. If 
only Tommy didn’t get his clothes so dirty! 

As she crossed the downstairs hall, she raised 
her hand to push back an unruly lock of hair, 
noticing as she did so that her palm was dusty. 
“From the stair rail,” she decided. “I guess I 
haven’t dusted it all this week.” 

The room Eleanor entered was large and 
9unny, but there were dead roses in a crystal 
vase, their shattered petals turning brown on 
the table top. There were stale ashes and ciga- 


rette butts in two ashtrays, and the curtains at 
the long windows hung disconsolately. 

“Mother Williams would shudder if she 
could see her room now,” Eleanor told herself 
sadly as she looked at the disorder around her. 
Mrs. Williams, Nelson’s mother, had been 
noted for her housekeeping. She had died two 
months after Tommy’s birth, and Eleanor often 
felt that this house hadn’t been straightened 
since. Eleanor herself never seemed to have 
time to do everything; she’d been unable to 
keep a Negro servant longer than two weeks. 
Her own home in Glenridge had always run 
smoothly — of course, she had had her own 
maid, but her .mother always had time to play 
bridge and entertain friends. She hadn’t taught 
Eleanor much. 

Eleanor started to empty a brimming ash- 
tray, but all at once she felt terribly dizzy. She 
sank weakly into a chair before her knees could 
collapse under her as they threatened. The diz- 
ziness passed soon, but it left her feeling as if 
she didn’t dare try to stand up yet. She hitched 
her chair over toward a little low walnut chest 
that stood in a corner. It was Mother Wil- 
liams’ “odds and ends chest;” she had meant to 
clean it out for a long time. Well, she could go 
through the drawers now, sitting here in the 
chair. 

The top drawer yielded some unfinished 
needlepoint and skeins of thread in vivid colors. 
In the second drawer there was a stack of let- 
ters, and a neat pile of newspaper clippings. 
Eleanor turned the clipings curiously in her 
hands and began to read. They were in order, 
and as she went through them, she realized 
they traced Nelson’s life. Mrs. Williams had 
worshipped her only son. Eleanor paused at 
the clipping from Nelson’s college newspaper, 
“Why has Sigma Chi’s president. Nelson Wil- 
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liams, been making those long treks up to 
Sweetbriar? Can this be love???” And the ac- 
counts of their wedding. They were at the bot- 
tom of the stack. She read the words: “viva- 
cious blonde daughter of the socially prominent 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Harold Wood — Sweetbriar 
May Court, Cotillion Club, travel in Europe — 
lovely wedding — reception.” The picture of her 
and Nelson, she in her ivory satin grown, cling- 
ing to Nelson’s arm as they left the church in 
a shower of rice. How young they’d been, and 
how happy ! 

Eleanor dropped the clippings in her lap. She 
looked down at her hands; they were red, the 
nails uneven, not shining with polish as they 
once were. Her hair — she half raised her hand 
to it, then let it fall listlessly in her lap. “Ellie,” 
she told herself, “they’d never believe you used 
to knock stag lines for a loop !” What had hap- 
pened to her? She knew- she let her appearance 
go, dreadfully, yet Nelson didn’t notice things 
like that any more. He was always too tired or 
too worried. Eleanor’s heart ached when she 
saw her husband as he had been for the past two 
years. They knew now that Mrs. Williams had 
spent nearly all the money Nelson’s father had 
left on Nelson’s education. She’d even mort- 
gaged land, because she was determined her son 
should lack nothing he ever wanted. Nelson had 
come to the management of his land — cotton 
fields and peach orchards — only to find it in 
worse condition than he’d realized, and with 
shockingly small funds to run it. It was shock- 
ing to him, for he’d always had plenty of 
money; he’d taken it for granted. He’d never 
had to work any either; Eleanor supposed that 
fact had something to do with the way things 
were. And now this baby, on top of their other 
troubles! The sinking fear clutched at Eleanor 
again. 

Just then she heard her husband’s steps. He 
came into the room, a rather thin man of 


medium height, with brown hair and hazel 
eyes, eyes whose sparkle had been replaced by 
worry. 

“Eleanor," he said, “where did you put those 
deeds I gave you to keep for me?” 

“Here they are, in the secretary.” 

She got them for him, and stood at his elbow 
as he rifled through them and drew out one. 

“What are you going to do?” 

He assured himself he had the right docu- 
ment before he raised his head, and said, as if 
it were something he were forcing himself to 
do. “I’m going to sell Hugh Thompson that 
land on the creek bottom. He wants the timber 
and I won’t ever put the land to any practical 
use.” 

Eleanor stood very still. That strip was 
where Nelson had always planned to experi- 
ment with azaleas. And he hated to part with 
any land. She said, “Oh,” and didn’t look at 
him. 

“I have to do it, Eleanor,” he said, almost 
pleadingly. “It’s the only way I can figure to 
get the money I must have to meet the note on 
the house and orchards. The only way.” 

Eleanor fingered a button on his jacket and 
after a long moment she raised her eyes to his. 

“Nelson, Daddy could — no, I guess he 
couldn’t.” Her father had already helped them 
more than Nelson thought was right. Nelson 
had pride and self-respect; he must keep them. 
She stood on tiptoe and brushed her husband’s 
cheek with her lips. He pulled her to him; there 
was almost despair in the way he clung to her, 
an urgency in his kiss that was not physical 
need. “Oh, Eleanor!” He held her a minute 
more, quietly, before he turned to go. 

Eleanor walked to the front door with him. 
and stood on the porch watching as he went 
out to the gate. “He looks like an old man,” 
she realized. His shoulders stooped, there was 
no longer the spring in his steps she had seen 
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even three short years ago. “And he's only 
thirty. Oh, Nelson, Nelson!” She leaned her 
forehead on one upraised palm and shut her 
eyes, standing there alone on the empty porch. 
She couldn’t tell Nelson about the baby now; 
not tonight. She’d have to wait till tomorrow. 
But she still had to tell him. 


The silence of the house behind her w« 
broken by Tommy’s shrill, “Mama!” Eleanor 
turned, opened the door and walked slowly back 
into the house, closing the door quietly behind 
her. 

Elizabeth Harmon. 


SUNSET 

I climbed a hill in evening light 
Amid the sparkling, dewy grass. 

Below I saw a town, in night 

Half clothed; beside a lake of glass, 

JVhich made its way down to the sea; 
Meandering softly through the lea. 

I watched a shepherd guide his sheep; 

Saw smoke from friendly hearths curl round 
To blend with blue and white and deep 
Pink in the west. A mist surrounds 
The lake in dark’ ning twilight’s veil, 
Covering the glassy lake and dale. 

And now the dusky light of dark 
Steals slowly o’er the peaceful hill, 

To leave me there beneath the stark 
Light of the moon. But stars soon fill 
The sky and wink at me with light, 
Sparkling and dancing through the night. 

Rhett Jenkins. 


DRESS SHOP 


“It’s four o'clock,” she said showing a wide 
space between her teeth. “The saleslady said 
for you to try this dress.” 

The one who fancied herself pert and young- 
looking struggled to get a gray dress over her 
head. It was jersey. She was forty and the dress 
showed her bulges. Her two companions sat 
and made comments. 

“You’ll have to hold your stomach in to 
wear it.” 

"I’ve got it in so far now it’s choking me.” 

“I like the other one better. That’s got too 
much of a frill down the front.” 

“That’s what you call a drape.” 

"I don’t care what you call it, there’s too 
much of it.” The whole dress is tight and it 
shows your maiden form.” 

The one trying the dress put her head to 
one side, pulled the neckline of the dress so 
that it made what she called a sweetheart neck- 
line. 

“Don’t you think with my diamond clips I 
mean my rhinestone clips this would look good, 
the sweetheart neckline I mean.” 

“It might look all right, but I guess you’d 
have to wear a girdle.” 

“Well, I would have to wear a girdle,” she 
said, and wiggled her hips. 

She untied the sash, retied it. She sucked in 
her breath and tied it tighter. She did a dance 
step with her toes pointed out. Her friends mur- 
mured to themselves and finally granted a re- 
luctant approval. 

She untied the sash. 

“I hate to take it off,” she said, “but I guess 
Sunday’s soon enough to wear it.” 

Jeanne Gerner. 




